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LETTERS OF MAJOR THOMAS ROWLAND, C. S. A. 
Contributed by the late Miss Kate Mason Rowland, LL. D. 

Fort Johnson, N. C, Jan. 10, 1862. 
My Dear Mother: 

I have your Christmas and New Year's letters and thank you 
all for them. You must excuse my crooked writing but I am 
favored by the light of a very indifferent tallow candle (bad 
luck to the blockade). I have just finished "Love me little, love 
me long," which I took up to cheer my spirits. It is a very well 
written book, an ingenious variation of the same old love story 
that fills nine-tenths of the novels. 

I am not doing anything here hardly. I have a few hands 
with an overseer turfing the batteries, but I cannot close up my 
affairs until Col. Freemont sends several guns to be mounted. 

Your aff. Son 

T. Rowland. 



Fort Johnson, N. C, Jan. 20, 1862. 
My Dear Aunt: 

I received last week your letter of the 3d inst., containing 
Dora's photograph. I am seriously tempted to keep it, but I will 
not take advantage of your generosity in lending it to me when 
I know you prize it so highly. I am sorry to hear that the old 
gentleman is having so much trouble on account of his sympathy 
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with the South. His honest detestation of the Yankees and 
Abolitionists would entitle him to a good berth in the Southern 
Confederacy. 

We have been in daily expectation here of a visit from the 
Burnside naval expedition. During the past week the weather 
has been foggy and stormy, which may have detained them. 
While I write one of the blockaders is firing heavy guns about 
three miles from the beach, but I think they are only practicing. 
If we have a fight I shall act as aide-de-camp to the commanding 
officer here, Col. Iverson. I suppose you have a cold winter in 
Western Virginia. We have no cold weather here at all. The 
flowers bloom in the open air as if autumn had been followed 
immediately by spring. 

Your aff . Nephew 

T. Rowland. 



Fort Johnson, N. C, Jan. 25, 1862. 

My Dear Mother: 

I received your letter of the 19th, yesterday while in Wilming- 
ton. I was ordered there by Genl. Anderson who wished me to 
take command of a detachment of heavy artillery at some battery 
on the Cape Fear River. Of course I made no objection, though 
it is not in my department to drill artillery. I am willing to do 
anything useful, since I am denied the agreeable, viz., active 
service. 

The wind has been blowing a gale here for nearly a week. 
No, I am exaggerating, but we have had a long and severe storm 
which will doubtless prove fatal to many of the Burnside fleet. 
Zekes Island has been almost washed away by the storm. The sea 
came right up to the guns of the Battery. My love to my sisters. 
May God bless you all. 

Your aff. Son 

Thomas Rowland. 
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Fort Johnson, N. C, February 9, 1862. 

My Dear Mother: 

Capt. Parker and I have given up our room to a sick lady, it 
being the only one in the house with a fireplace, except the parlor 
and dining room. The consequence is I am writing in the parlor 
with half a dozen persons talking around me. Occasionally I 
have to join in the conversation, so that I cannot keep up a con- 
nected train of ideas. I am still awaiting orders here with nothing 
to do. A company of heavy artillery is being raised in Wilming- 
ton. As soon as it is completed it will be sent to Light House 
Battery about two miles below Wilmington, and I will be ordered 
there to command the battery. Captain Smith is ordered to 
Wilmington again. The North Carolina, a large brigg-rigged ocean 
steamer ran the blockade here a few nights ago bound to Liver- 
pool with a cargo of cotton, tobacco and rosin. I went over to 
Fort Caswell with some of the officers to see her go out. There 
was a blockader lying off the Fort at the time, but the North 
Carolina managed to steal out in the darkness without being 
observed. There are four or five small sail vessels anchored 
here now, waiting for a convenient opportunity to run the 
blockade. 

I have just finished reading "The Mysteries of Udolpho" by 
Ann Radcliffe. It is a very interesting novel and one of some 
celebrity. Byron refers to it in the fourth canto of "Childe 
Harold." The scene is laid partly in France, partly in Venice and 
partly among the Appenines. The descriptions of scenery are 
beautiful, and the account of the Carnival of Venice and the mode 
of life in that city are very entertaining. The "Mysteries" which 
are very deep are unravelled as the story comes to a close. I have 
borrowed a small history of France which I am now going to read 
though the style is not so interesting as that of Macauley and 
Hume. 

Love to the girls. God bless you all. 
Your aff. Son 

Thomas Rowland. 
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Fort Johnson, N. C, Feb. 16, 1862. 
My Dear Mother: 

We have had a heavy cable stretched across the inlet at Fort 
Caswell to prevent Yankee steamers from running our blockade. 
What an unfortunate disaster we have had at Roanoke Island. 
I think, however, it will have the effect of causing our soldiers 
to re-enlist for the war more promptly than they would have done 
had our prospects been more bright in the future. It shows us 
that war is no child's play, and that we must be prepared to make 
every sacrifice in the cause that we have embraced. McLeod 
Turner who was a schoolmate of mine at Caleb Hallowell's was 
a captain in Col. Campbell's regiment. I believe he was on the 
Island, but I have not heard yet whether he escaped. 

I went sailing yesterday and stopped on the oyster rocks. I 
have nothing else to do, so I walk, sail, and play whist. I cannot 
read much or write as many letters as I would like to because I 
have no room with a fireplace. Captain Parker and I have given 
up our room again to the sick, and I am obliged to write now 
in the parlor in the midst of a conversation. 

Your aff. Son 

Thomas Rowland. 



Fort Johnson, N. C, Feb. 25, 1862. 

My Dear Lizzie: 

I received mother's letter of the 18th yesterday, while in 
Wilmington. I went up to see Genl. Anderson and ask for some- 
thing to do. I found that an order has just been issued, assign- 
ing me to new duties at Fort Johnson, so I will probably be here 
a month or two longer. I am to superintend the construction of a 
water battery, commanding the channel of the harbor. The work 
is to be executed by the soldiers of the regiment, in order to save 
the government the expense of hiring laborers. I am going up to 
Wilmington again to-morrow to consult with Capt. Smith as the 
battery is to be constructed according to his directions. 
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Capt. Parker and I have had to give up our plan for a cavalry 
battalion, as we find that the government will not equip com- 
panies for that branch of the service. All cavalry companies in 
future have to furnish their own horses. Capt. Parker and Lieut. 
Devane are going to raise a company of light artillery. Capt. 
Parker has offered me a lieutenantcy if he succeeds, but pecuniary 
difficulties are in my way. I would have to buy a horse, saddle 
and bridle, sword and pistols, which would cost in all not less 
than $300. Then I would have to buy a uniform, which would 
cost $60 or $70 more. So I was forced to decline his offer. I 
expect I will have to wait patiently until I am of age before I 
can attain promotion. 

I am philosopher enough to be satisfied with my position as 
far as am personally concerned, but it annoys me to think that I 
can do so little for my mother and sisters who need my assistance, 
when hundreds of young men in our army, with less experience 
and less claim upon our country than I have, draw twice as much 
pay and perhaps have not half as good a use for it. 

Justice is blind, but not more so than its dispensers. 

I am reading the history of France by Taylor. I have just got 
to the coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon. What a great man he was 
and is, a real Bonaparte ! How many monarchs would have been 
overwhelmed in the storm that made him an emperor, and scat- 
tered the enemies that plotted his destruction. What Napoleon 
the First was as a warrior, Napoleon the Third is as a statesman. 

Your most aff. brother 

T. Rowland. 



Wilmington, March 15, 1862. 

"Partant pour la Syrie, 
Mauvais pour la patrie." 



Dear Mother, Last night the 20th Regiment received orders 
to set out immediately for Newbern. To-day we hear that New- 
bern is in the hands of the enemy. We have just arrived in town 
and are awaiting transportation for Goldsboro. We will be off 
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in the morning. I am going as aide to Col. Iverson. Do not be 
uneasy if you do not hear from me again in the course of a week 
or so I will not have much opportunity to write. Capt. Parker 
is going with us too as an aide. 



Brunswick Point, N. C, March 25, 1862. 
My Dear Mother: 

When I received your last letter I received at the same time 
an order from Col. Iverson, commanding District of the Cape 
Fear, to proceed to Zeeks Island, to examine the battery there, 
which was being washed away by the sea, to report whether it 
was tenable and if not what works were necessary to make it so. 
I started immediately for the Island, returned the next day and 
wrote my report. When I went to Headquarters to hand it to 
Col. Iverson I found Genl. French just arrived and in command 
of the District. He wished to examine the defences of the 
Cape Fear, so off I started again down the river with the General 
and staff and did not return until the next evening. The day 
following, which was yesterday, I was ordered here to superin- 
tend the construction of a battery and line of intrenchments. I 
am now the solitary tenant of a large house upon a rice plantation 
on the banks of the Cape Fear. Mr. Wood, master-workman, and 
Mr. Rose, Master-carpenter stay here at night. The gentleman 
who owns the plantation gives us the use of his house, and ser- 
vants to cook for us and wait upon us. He is a lawyer and spends 
most of his time in Wilmington, so we have the whole house to 
ourselves. Brunswick Point is half way between Wilmington 
and the mouth of the Cape Fear. 



Brunswick Point, N. C, April 25, 1862. 
My Dear Lizzie: 

You had better write as many letters as you can before the 
ten cent postage law goes into operation. It has been just about 
a year since I left West Point and still the war is in full blast. 
When I left the College last spring, with my valise, on my way 
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to Richmond, I did not anticipate such a long absence. I wish that 
I had with me all the books that I left in my trunk. I have 
a good deal of spare time now for reading. I have nearly finished 
Racine's Tragedies in French, and have commenced the Life 
and Writings of Josephus which I borrowed from the Captain 
of a steamboat. He gives a most interesting account of the Jewish 
wars and the Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Racine needs no comment. He is more intelligible to an 
American than any French author I ever attempted to read except 
Voltaire. 

I enjoy the country fare here very 1: uch. We have plenty 
of milk and clabber. We get our rations f 1 cm the Commissary in 
Wilmington and have them cooked by Mr. Miller's servants. Genl. 
French has promised to send me a horse to use while I remain 
here so that I can explore the neighbour ing country and be 
familiar with it in case of an attack. Captain Edelin, who is in 
command of the Battery is going out with me. We will take a 
guide and ride all day. 

I have nearly finished the Line of Intrenchments ; it is almost 
a mile in length, extending from the Battery on the river to a pond 
eight miles in length. All this country about here is interspersed 
with ponds and marshes. The ponds are well stocked with fish 
and alligators. One of the soldiers shot an alligator the other day 
with his musket. Their skin is so tough that it is difficult to kill 
them. I shot one with a rifle, but the ball glanced on his back with- 
out hurting him. 

I wish you were here to walk in the garden with me. I have 
to admire the beautiful flowers all alone. 

Your most aff. brother 

T. Rowland. 



Brunswick Point, N. C, May 4, 1862. 
My Dear Mother: 

Major Lamb who will be Col. Lamb in a few days by the or- 
ganization of his regiment, has been ordered to the command of 
this Post. He is a Virginian, the same person who offered me 
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the adjutancy of his regiment. I wish you could know him, he is 
a Christian and a gentleman as well as a soldier. He was con- 
firmed in Wilmington a few weeks ago by Bishop Atkinson. The 
20th, my old confreres, have been ordered back to Fort Johnson. 
We have anticipations of an attack in this District in the course 
of a week or ten days. We hope to check the tide of Federal 
successes on the sea coast. I do not feel fully confident of our 
ability to contend against the iron-clad gunboats and superior 
artillery of the enemy. Still we must hope ; our Forts and Bat- 
teries are in a good state of defence, and it is not impossible that 
we may make the first successful resistance to the Federal fleets. 

On our line of defences is an old church one hundred and 
fifty years old. It was the church of the Parish of St. Phillip 
in the old colonial days, and has already witnessed the struggles 
of one revolution. We think of calling our battery Fort St. 
Phillip. Parker has just ridden down from Wilmington to see 
me. He occupies the post of Provost Marshall there but will be 
the Lt. Col. of Lamb's regiment. He has been the best friend 
that I have had since I left West Point. 

By the bye I see that one of my West Point friends, Lieut. 
Wilson, U. S. A., carried the flag of truce to demand the sur- 
render of Fort Pulaski, and Lieut. Porter fired the first shell. 



Fort St. Philip, Cape Fear River, N. C, June 12, 1862. 

My Dear Lizzie: 

I have not found the weather here disagreeably warm yet. In 
fact I am still wearing my winter clothes. Col. Lamb sent in his 
application for his staff a few days ago. It was favorably en- 
dorsed by Genl. French and forwarded to the Adjutant General's 
Office. It was returned before being acted upon, by Col. Chilton, 
Asst. Adjt. General, with an endorsement suggesting that Col. 
Lamb apply for Thomas Rowland instead of Cadet Thomas Row- 
land, the title of Cadet being an impediment to promotion. Col. 
Lamb them made an application for Thomas Rowland, and the ap- 
pointment will probably be made with this alteration, though it 
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would seem to me that Cadet Thomas Rowland of West Point is 
more entitled to an appointment than Thomas Rowland, citizen. 
A citizen may receive an appointment without any reference to 
his age, but if a West Pointer is under twenty-one he must re- 
main a cadet. It is strange that two years study and discipline 
should render me less eligible to promotion than the merest novice 
in the art of war. 

Your aff. brother 

T. Rowland. 



Wilmington, N. C, June 18, 1862. 
My Dear Mother: 

I am spending a day or two in town. I came up on Monday to 
get a transit and some mathematical instruments to make a survey 
and a map of Fort St. Philip and the Line of Intrenchments ad- 
joining it. 

Douglas Forrest tells me that Arthur Herbert distinguished 
himself in the battle at Richmond, but had the misfortune to be 
wounded in both heels. Also that George Adie was wounded in 
the nose. Douglas is quite as much of a favorite with the young 
ladies in Wilmington as he used to be in Alexandria. Genl. 
Price and staff passed through Wilmington the other day on their 
way to Richmond. 

If I could hold a lieutenant's commission in the Engineer 
Corps I would much prefer it to the Adjutancy of a Regiment 
of Heavy Artillery. An officer of the Engineers is so indepedent. 
At every post where I have been stationed I have been the only 
officer of my corps, and hence have had none to look to for orders 
or to apply to for leave of absence. I am subject only to the 
orders of Genl. French, and within the Department of the Cape 
Fear can come and go whenever I please. Of course I would 
not abuse this privilege. In fact my duties call me to town quite 
as often as I care to come. 

Your aff. Son 

Thomas Rowland. 
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Fort St. Philip, N. C, June 27, 1862. 
My Dear Mother: 

Tell Aunt Emily I got up this morning at half past four and 
went out on the river to put out targets. I don't get up so early 
though every morning. We have heard heavy firing at Fort 
Fisher since sunrise this morning, it has just ceased. I think that 
one of our steamers or sail vessels has run the blockade, coming 
in the Inlet, under the protection of the guns of Fort Fisher. 

P. S. — We have just heard from Fort Fisher. A German 
steamer attempted to run the blockade this morning at daybreak, 
with a cargo of powder, small arms, light artillery, salt and rum. 
The blockaders opened fire upon her, striking her once. The 
Captain beached his steamer and escaped to shore with the whole 
crew. It is very doubtful whether we will save the cargo. The 
Captain says that his cargo was valued at a million of dollars, but 
it will be worth many millions to us if we can get it. 

Your aff. Son 

T. Rowland. 



Wilmington, N. C, July 7, 1862. 
My Dear Mother: 

I hope soon to receive my commission as Adjutant. I have 
ordered a uniform on the prospect of it ; it will be my first uni- 
form since I have been in the service. I am wearing now my 
West Point furlough coat, which I have had newly lined and 
cleaned. It is almost as good as new. 

I told you in my last of a steamer that attempted to run the 
blockade at Fort Fisher and was run upon the beach. Her name 
is the Modern Gruce. She is an English steamer from Hull. 
Most of the cargo has been saved, but a large portion of it is 
damaged by being wet. I went over to Fort Fisher last week, and 
went aboard the steamer in a surf boat. I was introduced to the 
Captain and treated to some very nice champaigne. I wish you 
could get some of it. 
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Col. Iverson of the 20th is in town. He was wounded in the 
fight near Richmond. His regiment behaved with great gallantry. 
Lt. Col. Faison of the same regiment was killed in a desperate 
charge. He was a noble fellow and a universal favorite. What 
a closely contested battle it has been, and it seems not yet to be 
decided. I wish you would let me know of any of our Virginia 
friends who were killed or wounded. I only hear of the casual- 
ties in the North Carolina regiments. 

I see by one of the Northern papers that the Theological 
Seminary of Fairfax County has been fitted up as a hospital. 

Your aff. Son 

T. Rowland. 



